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bell was heard, and to-day, in spite of experience in the provinces, 
and in spite of advice of authorities, the countryman jumps to his 
bell at the first flash of lightning, and drops its cord only when 
the storm has ceased. 

Another custom in the west of France is that of making the 
godfather and godmother each ring three strokes upon the bell at 
the baptism, so that " the child may not be deaf" This precau- 
tion, which in our minds would produce a contrary effect, is com- 
pleted by giving to the sacristan an important sum for having 
touched the cords. 

In most countries of Europe the bells sound all through the 
year, except during the three last days of Holy Week, when, in 
sign of mourning, silence is imposed upon them. They are re- 
placed, in the country, by a rattle, which is agitated by one of the 
altar boys running through the village streets in a perfect frenzy 
of delight, to call the believers to mass, who generally arrive al- 
most deaf from the well-performed duties of the gamin who makes 
good use of the days upon which the bells are at " Rome." 

— John Steeple. 



THE ROMANCE OF AN UMBRELLA. 

Mr. Pernat, whom we introduce to our readers for the first 
time in the present number of The Aldine, is a German artist 
whose works are very little known in this country, but who cer- 
tainly deserves some recognition from picture buyers, and espe- 
cially those who have a taste for genre pictures and for studies in 
costumes. The example which we give carries one pleasantly 
back by means of an incident as old as mankind, if not literally 
" as old as the hills," to about the latter part of the last century, 
when the costume of gentlemen was undergoing the transforma- 
tion — - was it improvement or degeneration ? — the outcome of 
which has been the Derby hat, Congress gaiters and the sack 
coat. To be sure, one can not pretend to be perfectly accurate 
in a matter of that kind, and we have really nothing to judge by 
except the dress of the two gentlemen in the picture ; for, so far 
as the ladies are concerned, they might almost have stepped out 
froni a fashion plate of the present day, except, perhaps, that the 
younger holds up the superabundance of her silken skirt with a 
grace of which one finds fewer imitations than one does of her 
dress, on our streets. A,s for the gentlemen of that period, they 
were; as -we have said, in a transition state as to costume, and we 
can never help the feeling in looking at a picture of those days, 
that they look, ridiculous^ although they still had some advant- 
ages over us of the present day; as, for instance, what modern 
swain in the same situation as our young friend in the engraving 
would not.be glad to be able to fold up his hat and quietly tuck 
it under his arm without having violated any of the proprieties, 
and without having done anything so out of the usual course of 
events as to make him seem ridiculous .? Our modern " crush " 
hat is a poor substitute at best for the old chapeau bras, even if 
trousers are an improvement — a fact of which we are not entirely 
convinced — upon the knee breeches and long stockings with low 
shoes, or Hessians, of the olden time. The old gentleman, for 
instance, looks remarkably comfortable in his boots, and can 
point out to his spouse the improvements he is making about the 
grounds with no uncomfortable consciousness of the fact that the 
bottoms of his best Sunday trousers are being ruined by the rain ; 
while, as for the youngster, if his legs do get splashed, he can 
afford to bear the temporary discomfort, and put on a pair of dry 
hose when he gets home. The only thoroughly uncomfortable 
members, in fact, of the party, seem to be the mother and the 
hound. The first evidently distrusts the young people, and — 
perhaps with some dim recollection of other days — suspects what 
may be going on under the other umbrella ; while the unhappy 
dog has not even the poor consolation of anger, and can only 
turn his back in mute misery to the peltings of the storm which 
has come up, so much to the evident satisfaction of the young 
couple he is following. 

Artistically considered, while there is nothing essentially new 
or striking in the conception of the picture, it is well drawn, the 
unities are well preserved, the details are well worked out, the 
light and shade carefully painted, and the effects of the rain and 
the textures admirably preserved — the painter being remarkably 
well sustained in this regard by the work of the engraver. In re- 



gard to the garments, one skilled in such matters could describe 
them not only with relation to their fashion, but their materials, 
without much difficulty. A lady looking at the picture gravely 
pronounced the younger lady's dress to be of watered silk, which 
sounds almost like a pun, though not so intended. 



THE PRINCESS AT THE SPINDLE. 

The picture with this title which we give in the present num- 
ber is by no means the first appearance of Mr. Tschautsch in our 
pages, as our readers will easily remember ; but we have given no 
more interesting specimen of his work than this. It illustrates an 
incident in the tale of the " Sleeping Beauty," a story which, like 
" Puss in Boots," " Jack the Giant Killer," and many another of 
the folk-stories, is common to nearly all languages, and is known 
to nearly everybody. The German version differs slightly from 
that more commonly given in English, but only in non-essentials. 
The chief fact of the birth of the princess ; the rage of the ugly 
fairy who was not invited to the christening ; her prediction that 
if the princess should, before a certain age, touch a spindle, she 
and all in the castle would go to sleep for a hundred years or so.; 
how the princess found, or was shown, the prohibited household 
instrument, made use of it, and the prediction was accomplished 
— ^^all these, and the final awakening of the sleeping beauty at the 
kiss of the prince, have been told by poets and romancers, and il- 
lustrated by artists of all grades, times beyond counting. In The 
Aldine we have heretofore given illustrations from the pencil of. 
Gustave Dore of scenes in the poem, and it is not uninterest- 
ing to compare his conception of the characters with that of the 
German artist, who has followed the German version of the story, 
and presents us the princess being tempted to make trial of the 
spindle, which in this story, as in the heathen mythology, is made 
the familiar instrunient of the Fates. The story of the catas- 
trophe is here clearly told. The wicked fairy in the guise of an 
old woman, with her black cat and the broom on which she pre- 
sumably takes her nocturnal rides by her side, offers the distaff, 
and spindle to the unsuspecting maiden into whose face she peers 
with triumphant gaze, while noting the success of her maneuver. 
The maiden, pleased with the new toy, or eager to learn the new 
art, accepts, while at the same time a shade as of coming ill passes, 
over her face, and we can almost fancy, from the. settling around 
the flag-staff of the banner on the tower seen through the win- 
dow, that a drowsy air is already surrounding the castle, and that 
the promised slumber is not very far distant. 



THEODORE C. GRANNIS. 

There is .'no doubt that the tears we shed and the regrets we 
express when a friend dies are more for ourselves than for him, 
whatever may be the aspect we rnaj' choose to give to our mani- 
festations of grief, or the honors we may choose to pay to his 
manes. Whoever or whatever he may have been, we believe 
that, being our friend, he has met a change for the better, while 
we know that we are the losers, in that we are deprived of his 
society, his friendly aid and sympathy in our plans and occupa- 
tions, our trials and our disappointments. But if this be true of 
mankind in general — as it certainly is, for no man dies unre- 
gretted — how much more true is it, or, rather, how much more 
forcibly is it made apparent, when he who goes from us is pos- 
sessed of all the qualities of the heart needed to make, the loving 
him a matter of necessity and iiot of choice to all who knew him. 

Such an one was he whose name heads this article, and who 
has left this busy world since the beginning of this volume of 
The Aldine, for the pages of which he wrote one of the fast 
articles upon which his pen was employed. Modest and retiring 
almost to a fault, he never sought acquaintances, and never made 
one whom he did not transform into a friend. Such a life as his 
furnishes no material for the biographer, for it has no events. He 
was born, he married, and he died are all the facts in his career for 
the gatherer of dates to record, yet such a life as his is a fit subject 
for volumes of loving contemplation for those who knew him and 
his every-day life well. 

Mr. Grannis was still a young man at the time of his death, 
having been born at Schenectady, New York, in 1831. From his 
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earliest years he showed an absorbing interest in Hterature and 
art, from which no other pursuits were ever able long to draw 
him. His literary attainments were considerable, and although 
he was not of the small number of those geniuses who must be 
artists or nothing, he possessed a correct taste and a fine feeling 
which found expression in works of no little merit, and which 
made him an appreciative art critic whose judgments were almost 
always correct, and were always thoroughly conscientious. In 
fact, conscientiousness, loyalty and integrity were the leading 
characteristics of his mind. We have said his life was unevent- 
ful : it is on record that he was once a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture in his native county ; but he fortunately was defeated, and, 
after a brief trial of mercantile life in New York City, he settled 
down to his legitimate work, and became known as an effective 
and skillful art critic and writer on art topics, contributing to the 
daily press and to a number of periodicals besides The Aldine, 
his articles evincing careful preparation and sound thought. 

His death was entirely unexpected to his associates among 
the artists and journalists, and that it was so was eminently char- 
acteristic of his life, for, modest and retiring as he had always, 
been, he forbore to inform any of us that the illness which kept 
him from his ordinary avocations was anything more than a tem- 
porary and trivial affair, so that the announcement that he was 
dying scarcely had time to precede that of his death. We miss 
in him the kind friend whose advice and help were never withheld 
nor grudgingly bestowed when requested ; artists miss the appre- 
ciative critic ; and readers of art literature will miss a pen which 
has often charmed and instructed them. 



ART CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 

Among the lady artists who make their homes at the capital, 
or who pass the winter seasons there, Mrs. Imogene Robinson 
Morrell stands foremost by virtue of her celebrated historical 
paintings. These are, " Washington welcoming the .Provision 
Teams," and " The First Battle of the Puritans," both of which 
have won the highest honors in the Paris Salon and at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia. Indeed, wherever they have 
been on exhibition, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, they have excited the greatest enthusiasm. Our art is 
still so youthful that our people were astonished to see such 
works, and from the hand of a woman, too — "aye, there's the 
rub ! " Several of our experienced artists had painted historical 
pictures, and very fine ones. Kauffman and Carpenter in our day, 
and Trumbull, Vanderlyn and others during the age just past, 
have given some fine historical pictures ; but that a woman should 
suddenly astonish our land with a pair of wonderful pictures which 
she had been quietly working upon for years, no wonder that the 
doubters of the country said, " They are very fine ; but how do 
we know that she did paint them .? " 

It would have taken a bolder woman than Mrs. Morrell to en- 
deavor to palm off bogus pictures upon a people like ours. And 
where could any one find a really fine artist willing to give another 
the credit of his work } I have noticed that this cry, " It is not 
original ! " has only been raised against one or tv^o women of our 
country who have bravely battled on and won success, despite all 
such innuendoes. Men seem loth to acknowledge that a woman 
can compete with them in art. In literature they are met cordi- 
ally, and with all honor, in their efforts. Why should there be 
such a difference 'i 

Mrs. Morrell commenced the s.tudy of art when a mere girl, 
and won prize medals in twelve consecutive classes. When still 
very young, she went to Dusseldorf, and there became a pupil of 
Schroeder, and afterward of Camphausen, studying from one the 
principles of composition, and from the other the drawing of 
horses in all their variety of position and effect. These years of 
study prepared her for the great works of her life, the paintings 
above spoken of. For five years she labored diligently and con- 
scientiously upon these works. Every inch of her canvas was 
studied well, and never abandoned until the artist was altogether 
satisfied with it. No mere " journeywork " ever passes through 
her hands. She labors faithfully upon every portion of her pic- 
ture. She studies it over again and again, and paints out ruth- 
lessly what strikes her as being in the least crude or out of draw- 
ing. Her flesh tinting is the best I have seen in oil painting : the 



warm blood flowing beneath the gray white of the outer skin. In 
the hand held up by Washington, in one of the paintings, the pe- 
culiarly mottled appearance of the inner portion of the hand is 
given to perfection, while the fair yet manly face has the very 
coloring of health and strength. This picture is exceedingly 
grand and imposing, and is instinct with all the power of genius. 
Washington is seated upon a magnificent horse, and surrounded 
by his staff, all mounted. General Hamilton, General Pickering, 
Quartermaster-General Greene and the two Trumbulls comprise 
the group, and the positions of both horses and men are faultless. 
But both these pictures have so often been described that I 
will pass them by with few words, and speak only of the artist, 
with mere mention of her works. " The Battle of the Puritans " 
represents Captain Miles Standish and his first battle with the 
Indians. Longfellow's poem, " Miles Standish," gives lines fully 
illustrating this picture. The Indian taunts him with his diminu- 
tive size : 

" ' This is the mighty captain the white men have sent to destroy us : 
He is a little man : let him go and work with the women ! ' 

******* 

But when he heard the defiance, the boast, the taunt and the insult, 
All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and. of Thurston de Standish, 
Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the veins of his temples. 
Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and snatching his knife from the scabbard, 
Plunged it into his heart ; and, reeling backwards, the savage 
Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiend-like expression upon it. " 

Mrs. Morrell occupied, for fifteen years, a studio in Paris, in 
connection with Miss Gardner, of New Hampshire, and during 
all those years the bond of friendship between the two ladies re- 
mained perfect. She has now in her parlors at Willafd's Miss 
Gardner's wonderfully beautiful painting of " Cprinne at Rome," 
which received the unqualified praise of all the best artists of 
France. Mrs. Morrell copied with the greatest success Couture's 
" La Decadence Romaine," which is one of the first gems of. the 
Luxembourg Gallery. She has also copied Murillo's " Immacu- 
late Conception," a large painting of Bierstadt's, and other fine 
works, aside from, the many portraits she has painted. Since her 
residence in Washington she. has been kept busy with portrait 
painting, and is most successful. 

Mrs. Morrell is about thirty-five years of age, with very fair 
complexion, curling blonde hair and blue eyes. She is modest 
and quiet in manner, and talks very little to strangers. But when 
she does speak it is with a purpose. She is a woman who wor- 
ships her art, and who makes every act of her life, and all her 
friendships, subservient to it. She never, under ^any circumstances, 
loses sight of the artist in the woman. Indeed, she is so entirely 
absorbed in her art, that without it she would be nothing. She 
goes on, steadily and persistently, never once losing sight of the 
goal toward which she aspires, and which she will as certaihly 
reach as that she now lives. — Mary E. Nealy. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The Aldine has in previous numbers given illustrations of 
different parts of this noble pile, and has also published a very full 
account of its architecture, its history, and its monuments and 
traditions ; yet, full as these accounts have been, and complete 
as the series of illustrations might seem to have been, there is 
plenty of material in the noble old structure for the best efforts 
of pen and pencil. The stately and dust-covered edifice has too 
many associations, sentimental and historical, clinging about it, 
to be described in a brief space, or to be dismissed in a paragraph. 

We give, in the present number, a view of the choir inciden- 
tally taken during the performance of the music specially adapted 
to the services of Passion week. Except for its comparative rarity 
in an English church, the circumstances under which the picture 
was made would be scarcely worth mentioning ; but it is within 
a very few years that the authorities of the Church of England 
have countenanced these services, and it is still fewer years that 
they have been allowed such prominence as to be made the sub- 
ject of a special service at Westminster. A more recent event, 
and one of more interest to the world of art and literature, was 
the marriage at Westminster of the daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Locker to the son of the Poet Laureate, the procession passing 
through the choir to the Jerusalem Chamber, where the wedding 
ceremony took place. 



